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In the Intelligencer of 5th mo. 11th, 1844, 1 


published the clear evidence of an error in Ban- 





croft’s History of the United States, wherein he 
charges William Penn with being a slave-holder 
at the fime of his death. Recently the charge 
has been reiterated by Albert Barnes in a public 
discourse ** on the Virtues and Services of Wm. 
Penn,” delivered llth month 27th, 1845. It is 
matter for regret that this error should be thus 
perpetuated by referring to Bancroft as authority. 
Since my first publication on this subject, more 
evidence has been elicited conurmatory of the 
falsehood of the imputation; and in the annexed 
copy of the Will of William Penn will be found 
testimony that he had given, under his own — 
as he emphatically says, ** freedom to all hi acks 
before the Will was made 
1701. It was made on his leaving this country 
for the last time, but is not the Will by which his 
property descen led. If, therefo e, he had given 


freedom to his blacks as he expresses it, ** as is 


This Will elie date 


under my hand aircady,” it is clear the manv- 
is Fill. He died in 17 

Of course upwards of 18 years had ae pre- 
vious to his death, and after the liberation of his 


Mission was prior to // 


slaves. ‘This again proves he did not die a slave- 
holder. 

That William Penn, in common with other 
Friends, held slaves is undoubted; but by attend- 
ing to the pointing of that principle of light which 
had marked his character throughout his life, he) 
was led early to see the inconsistency of thus 
holding his fellow-men in bondage. His labors 
for the improvement of the condition of the slaves 
in the Yearly Meeting proves _ and the result 
was, as is stuted in his Will, freedom to his blacks 
long before his death. 

This Will is expressive of his sentiments on 
several important subjects, particularly one re 
lating to any «difference in opinion respecting th 
settlement of his estate, and his advice as to th: 
manner of adjusting such differences, should they 


arise. ‘Ihe document was preserved among other 


Three copies sent to one » Sth mo., then called July, 1718. 


in my possession. 


me 


sity, who has kindly furnished me with a copy. of them ,—I also give to my De Wife, five 


William Penn died in England, on the 30th of thousand acres of land as atoken of my love to be 


Tle made an- taken up as belore exprest, and upon the same ac- 
; ; bnowtedacemuaseall within the sayd | limits of my 
ther Will, by which his property descended to 

’ BLN Province of Pennsylvania, to her, and to her heirs 
thot the 3u and assigns Forever, wna 80 l understand in my 
So far as negative proof other aforementioned graunts to my children, viz 


f 27 


lis family, bearing the last date of 
no., called May, 1712. 


nay be confirmatory, this Will also justifies the that I give it to them and their heirs and assigns 


onclusion, that he had long ceased to be a holder 'Ofe¥eF 


f slaves, not one word relating to them being con- | a}so Jeave to my dear Sister, and her children 


A certified copy of this Will is also my love such as my wife shall think fit in memo- 
Geo. M. Justricr. tial of me, also to her Father & mother the like 
Imo. 9, 1846. I give to my servants John & Mary Sacher 
three hundred acres between them, to James Lo- 
New Castle o@ Delaware 30 8°° 1701. = gan one thousand aeres and my blacks their free- 
Because it is sppenee a all men once to dye, dom as is uncer my hand alreud; : 
and y theirdays are in the hands of the Almighty 100 acres, to be his childrens after he and wife 
their Creator, I think fit upon this my present ®t dead fore ee ee of one bushel 
voyage to make my last will and testament, which of wheat yearly forever, and for performance of 
to oe fallewe viet which desire my loving Friends Edward Ship- 
Since my estates both in England & Ireland are Pe® Sa nuel Carpenter Edward Pennington and 
either entailed or eneumbered, my will is that James Logan in America , and Benjamin Gool 
which is saleable be soul! for payment of my just ‘~Ppomas Callowhill. Henry Goldny and Joseph 
debts, and all my househeld st tuff plate and linen or at : ? : 
not given or disposed of to my children by their Pike in England, to be my executors trustees 
relations—and if there should be any overplus, and overseers, or any three of them to see this my 
that it goe equally between my son William and), ae eee ee ne ee — 
daughter Letitia—As to my Estate in Europe be last will observed, 7 a 2 My family suffer 
it land houses or moveables except my gold chain not by oppressive demands but to get me and 
& meddall which I give t my Son William, and 
except such estate as Phiad with or since | mar 
ried this wife, ffor my estate in America it is also = 
iccniatinenlh: teint alta part of the true gue to | mms but if any difference should arise w% 
vailue thereof. I mean of the Province of Penn- L would hope will not tha ; they be concluded by 
sylvania and countys annexed,—when that incum- the Judgement of Fi . to be chosen by the meet- 
brance is discharged, I give my Son William all ("% - oats tings of beech ae. le called Quakers = 
my say’d Province and Territorys to him & his England for English and Irish concerns, and in 


heirs forever as Proprietory and Governor there- 
of-—But out of the said soyle thereof I give to my 
daughter Letitia Penn One hundred thousand acres 

of which tate 1 here give t 


ained in it. 


and to ould Sam 


yt er i nm 


myne righted in law or equity, and I do hereby 
charge all my < ". : their hay ne dying 


Fathers last command and desire that they never 





America of the firds of the quarterly meeting at 
Philace Iph it in Pennsylvania for a small deci- 
that — es- 

ither or any of my children be 
Seaventy , out of, or ratherin, the sayd Province! never alienated from my family for want of heirs 


sion—I do further ordain by this will 


rather of their own body but that debts being payd they 
an ten thousand acres out of or, in each of the may owe, the rest to be inherited by the next of 


lower county’s of the territorys— ie 

L also give to my son John one hundred and 
fifty thousand acres, of which one hundred thou- 
sand in the Province and fifty thousand acres in 
the lower counties, and L alse bequeath to him my 


blood of my | and descent and for want there- 


of my dear sister and her blood in such manner 
as she shall 


i 


And now—if ever I have done amiss to any I 


. . lpcire } " ro ee a \ Po > 
tenth, or Proprietary Ship of Salem tenth or coun-| Cesire thet forgiveness —and for all the good of- 
s and his heirs forever}fices | have ever done, I — God who enabled 
ty on West New Jersey to’ my said son John , |me the honor and thanks—and for all my enemies 
with all the rents, profits and Interests thereint | and their evil reflections—and re ports and endea- 
* * * * * vors to ruin me in name and estate—l dove say 
all which land so given shi: al ] lve betw een Sus a ie L, ou lo = n ind amend em f or I 
hana: oh River and Delaware Rive rand to be ta have ever from achild loved the best things and 
ne neanlio an } wo h ‘ sar . hea ‘ 
up within twelve months after my death, if. my|PECPte: 2 | have had a heart—l bless the name 


encumbrances ean be discharged in that time or) 0! Alimighty Ge | to do good without gain. Yea 
so soon as they are, but so as that the said lands| Sometimes for evi l—and to consume my own to 
be not above == 80 = miles above a due west line|S@"ve Others, whic h has been my gre Hest bur- 
to be drawn from P hiladelp hie to Susquehaonah den—and it —s having a minde not only just 
River, and to be layd out in the way of townships, | °™' ki ide even to a fault—For it has made me 
and to pay to my son William one silver shillin: hardly so just hy means of debits thereby contract- 
for every township or five theusand acres when ied as my integrity would have made me— 

, in liew of all demand and service — And now for all my good Friends that have 
taken up forever, hereby requiring my sayd sor ‘| loved and helped me doe so still in my poor chil- 


William to erect all or any part of the aforesayd| rey what you ean, and God Allmighty be to you 


Lands into mannors with due powers over their j and yours an ample reward—You have my hearty 


+ A passage omilted relating to private family affairs _jand gratefull acknowledgements and commemora- 
Eps.!tion who never lived to myself From my very 
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youth But to You and the whole world in Love reign means of remedy applicable to all evils of as it is at present taught, is almost inseparable 


and service 


This I ordain to be (and accordingly is) my 
last will and testament revoaking all other. 

Given under my hand an seal, the day and year 
above written 


WM. PENN 
Sealed and delivered 


in the presence of 


RICHARD HALLOWELL 
JOSEPH WOOD 


(Seal) 


ROBERT ASHTON 
JAMES LOGAN 
The interlineations were in my writing they 
are twelve in number—the pages 7 
WM. PENN 


en —_ 
CLARKSON ON MUSIC. 

Below, we present our readers with an extract 
from Clarkson's Portraiture of Quakerism, which 
we think will prove not malapropos at the present 
time. The activity and freedom of thought, for 
which our age is remarkable, have engendered in 
the minds of many, and especially of the young, 
a too great laxity of sentiment on some points. 
This has led to a corresponding liberty of action 
which we fear, if encouraged, will go far towards 
effacing not a few of those lincaments of Quaker- 
ism which are essential not only to its existence, 
but to its usefulness in the world. All this goes 
under the name of liberality, and the views of 
those who have lived before us are accounted nar- 
row, and unworthy of the present more expanded 
and enlightened state of the human intellect. 

We have no disposition to represent the way 
of truth as more arducus and thorny than it really 
is, but we cannot avoid the impression that many 
of our young members are exposed to peculiar 
danger from a way of thinking such as we have 
here alluded to. We are by no means ignorant 
of the various kinds of reasoning that are em- 
ployed in order to demonstrate the harmlessness 
of certain practices and modes of entertainment 
forbidden by the rules of our Society, and which 
our experienced forefathers regarded as positively 
deleterious, and wholly inconsistent with the dig- 
nity and gravity which became the christian char- 
acter. But it will be found that the arguments 
adduced in these cases are much more specious 
than solid, and that, whatever weight they may 
have in the view of the young, who are too apt 
to receive a false bias from the natural force and 
ardency of their feelings, they will not stand the 
investigation of Divine Truth. 
those who contend for the innocency of these 
things to consider them almost entirely in the ab- 
stract, and apart from those assoviations which 
constitute their principal charm, and render them 
most altractive to the young. Deprived of those 
accompaniments in which their chief danger lies, 
they would cease to exert a great portion of their 
present influence over the minds of men and 
women. 


3ut though we believe it right to appeal to the’ 


reason and understanding in these and similar 


cases, in which we conceive the interests of mo- 


rality aud religion are concerned, yet the sove-!more than in the present age. 


It is usual with | 


this kind will be found in an individual resort to 
the dictates of the inward monitor. Neither the 
example of others, nor our own selfish and in- 
terested conclusions in relation to matters of this 
kind, should be suffered to prevail so far as to 
lead us to disregard the force of inward evidence, 
A 


close attention to the suggestions and admonitions 


or to stifle the voice of inward conviction. 


of this internal guide would enable us to avoid 
many of those by-ways which lie in our path, 
and which appear so inviting, and with but few 
indications of present danger, especially to the 
young and inexperienced, 

We have no doubt that all, both young and old, 
who are concerned to keep close to this Divine 
leader, will stand in need of no better instructor 
to enable them to escape these and similar perils 
to which they are so much exposed in the present 
day. ‘They will find that the way of truth is, as 
it always has been, straight and narrow, and that 
all who are resolutely bent upon walking therein, 
and by this means fulfilling the grand object of 
their being, will have to take up their daily cross 
in many things which the nature and spirit of this 
world are too prompt to recommend and to jus- 
ify. ‘They will doubtless find that in whatever 
liberties some, whose age and experience should 
have rendered them a better example, may in- 
dulge, the motto of the true and self-denying fol- 
lower of Christ remains to be, No Cross, no 
Crown. 

With these observations, we recommend to our 
young readers in particular, a close consideration 
of the subject referred to in the following extract; 


for we cannot disguise our impressions that our| 


testimony in this and other points of a kindred 
character is losing ground too much among us, 
not only to our own very serious detriment, but 
to that of the community at large. 


It may be proper to remark, that the views con- 
tained in the present article have reference to what 
is ealled instrumental music. In our next, we 
shall furnish some extracts from the observations 
of our author on the vocal branch of this admired 
science or accomplishment, so called. 


** Plate, when he formed what he called his pure 
republic, would not allow music to have any 
place in it. George Fox and his followers were 
of opinion that it could not be admitted in a sys- 
tem of pure Christianity. ‘The modern Quakers 
have not differed from their predecessors on this 
subject; and therefore music is understood to be 
prohibited throughout the Society at the present 
day. 

Music acts upon our senses, and may be made 
productive of a kind of natural delight. For in 
the same manner as we receive through the organ 
of the eye a kind of involuntary pleasure when 
we look at beautiful arrangements, or combina- 
tions, Or proportions, in nature, and the pleasure 
may be said to be natural, so the pleasure is 
neither less, nor less involuntary, nor less natural, 
which we receive through the organ of the ear 
from a combination of sounds, flowing in musical 
progression. 

But notwithstanding that music may thus be 
made the means both of innocent and pleasurable 
feeling, yet it has been the misfortune of man, as 
in other cases, to abuse it, and never probably 
For the use of it, 


from its abuse. 


Music has been so generally 
cultivated, and to such perfection, that it now 
ceases to delight the ear unless it comes from the 
fingers of the proficient. But great proficiency 
caunot be attained in this science without great 
sacrifices of time. If young females are to be 
brought up to it rather as to a profession than in- 


troduced 


to it as a source of occasional innocent 
recreation, or if their education is thought most 
perfect where their musical attainments are the 
highest, not only hours, but even years, must be 
devoted to the pursuit. Such a devotion to this 
one object must, it is obvious, leave less time than 
is proper for others that are more important. ‘The 
knowledge of domestic occupations, and the vari- 
ous sorts of knowledge acquired by reading, must 
be abridged, in proportion as this science is culti- 
vated to professional precision. And hence, in- 
dependently of any arguments which the Quakers 
may advance against it, it must be acknowledged 
by the sober world to be chargeable with a crimi- 
nal waste of time. 

Music, again, does not appear to the members 
of this Society to be the foundation of any solid 
comfort in life. It may give spirits for the mo- 
ment, as strong liquor does; but, when the effect 
of the liquor is over, the spirits flag, and the mind 
is again torpid. It can give no solid encourage- 
ment, nor hope, nor prospects. It ean afford no 
anchorage ground which shall hold the mind ina 
storm. ‘The early Christians, imprisoned, beaten, 
and persecuted even to death, would have had but 
poor consolation, if they had not had a better 
friend than musie to rely upon in the hour of 
their distress. And here, I think, the Quakers 
would particularly condemn music, if they 
thought it could be resorted to in the hour of 


laflliction, inasmuch as it would then have a ten- 


dency to divert the mind from its true and only 
support, 

Music, again, does not appear to them to be 
productive of elevated thoughts; that is, of such 
thoughts as raise the mind to sublime and spiritual 
things, abstracted from the inclinations, the tem- 
per, and the prejudiees of the world. ‘The most 
melodious sounds that human instruments can 
make, are from the earth, earthy. But nothing 
can rise higher than its own origin. All true ele- 
vation, therefore, can only come, in the opinion 
of the Quakers, from the Divine source. 

‘The Quakers, therefore, seeing no moral utility 
in music, cannot make it a part of their edueation. 
But there are other considerations, of a different 
nature, which influence them the same way. 

Music, in the first place, is esteemed a sensual 
gratification. Even those who run after sacred 
music, never consider themselves as going to a 
place of devotion but where, in full concert, they 
may hear the performances of the master-pieces 
of the art. ‘This attention to religious composi- 
tions for the sake of the music has been noticed 
by one of our best poets. 

— “and ten thousand sit, 
Patiently present 
Commemoration mad, content to hear— 


uta sacred song, 


O wonderful effect of music’s power, 


Messiah’s eulogy for Handcl’s sake!”—Cowrerr. 


But the Quakers believe that all sensual desires 
should be held in due subordination to the pure 
principle; or that sensual pleasures should be dis- 
couraged as much as possible, as being opposed 
to those spiritual feelings, which constitute the 
only perfect enjoyment of a christian. 

Music, again, if it were encouraged in the So- 
ciety, would be considered as depriving those of 
maturer years of hours of comfort, which they 
now frequently enjoy, in the service of religion. 
Retirement is considered by the Quakers as a 
christian duty. ‘The members, therefore, of this 
Society are expected to wait in silence, not only 
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in their places of worship, but occasionally in 
their families, or in their private chambers, in the 
intervals of their daily occupations, that, in sull- 
ness of heart and in freedom from the active con- 
trivance of their own wills, they may acquire both 
directions and strength for the perlormance of the 
duties of life. ‘The Quakers, therefore, are of 
opinion, that, if instrumental music were admitted 
as a gratification in leisure hours, it would take 
the place of many of these serious retirements, 
and become very injurious to their interests and 
their character as christians.” 

ia ao 

For Friends’ Wee kly Intellige nccr. 
THOUGHTS OCCASIONED BY THE PRESENT 

CRISIS, 

I have never found it my place to intermeddle 
in public affairs, or to busy myself with political 
matters. I have always deemed this as entirely 
foreign to the true character and vocation of a 
Friend. ** My kingdom,” said our great and holy 
example, ‘‘is not of this world.” But notwith- 
standing this, | do not suppose that we were ever 
intended to be idle and uninterested spectators of 
what is passing around us. Although we are not 
called to enter upon the arena of public life, or to 
engage in political struggles, we have nevertheless 
a duty, and a very important duty to perform, and 
in the fulfilment of which the chief interests of 
mankind are concerned. It is a great mistake, and 
one into which many intelligent persons have fallen, 
to suppose that he who takes no active part in civil 
matters can exert no direct or beneficial influence 
on general society. In contradiction to this opi- 
nion, I will venture to assert that, notwithstanding 
its extreme paucity in point of numbers, and while 
it has stood apart more perhaps than any other re- 
ligious body from civil concerns, the Society of 
Friends has contributed in a most eminent degree 
to the inculcation and spread of sound sentiment 
in matters not only of a spiritual character, but of 
outward rule and government. Elad our Society, 
studious of its own proper character, constantly 
maintained its peculiar standing in the community, 
and avoided all weakening alliances with others, 
the influence and benefit of its example would 
have been still more extensively felt aud acknow- 
ledged, even in civil affairs. 

I have been led into these reflections by con- 
sidering the debates in Congress in relation to an 
apprehended war with England—an event which 
I cannot but persuade myself will yet be averted 
by the good sense and calin reflection of the par- 
ties interested. But circumstances of this kind, 
even if they should not ripen into the amouut of 
evil anticipated, are apt to furnish indications, es- 
peciaily through the medium of our civil repre- 
sentatives, of the tone or state of public feeling on 
a subject of the highest concernment to society. — 
It is really painful to remark how much of false 
and anti-cliristian sentiment is evolved upon such 
occasions, and exhibited in the crand halls of our 
national legislature. ‘To see a grave statesman, 
venerable for his years, distinguished for his great 
talents, and for his eminent services to the com- 
monwealth, rise in his place in Congress, and in- 
dulge in a vein of wit and merriment in a case on 
which the lives of so many of his fellow-creatures 
are depending, is a circumstance which betrays a 
great lack of christian feeling and propriety. ‘To 
hear such an one, while he admits the evils and 
horrors of war, speak of conducting it, in the 
event of its occurrence, to a successful and glorious 
issue, affords melancholy evidence that even the 
longest life, and the highest order of mind are not 
sufficient to counteract the force of public opinion 


on this subject. What there is to be found in war 


which, under any circumstances whatever, enti 


tles it to the epithet of g/oriows, Lam at an utter 


loss to conceive. Even admitting the necessity 


of the thing, and that men had no other alternative 
than to engage in mutual slauglter, there is sure- 
ly nothing glorious in the display of human pas- 
sion and malignity, and in the vast destruction of 
human life which take place on such occasions.— 
So far from exhibiting any thing really glorious, 
the contest of war holds up to public view what- 
ever is wicked and degrading in human nature.— 
The idea of glory associated with this horrid prac- 
tice is one of those delusions which seem to have 
taken a strong hold on the public mind, and which 
would have been long ago dispelled, had the rules 
of christianity been properly understuod and prac- 
used, 

I have often thought that our elementary books 
of education, and particularly our treatises on his- 
tory as used in schools, contain much that goes 
to foster and encourage this kind of false senti- 
ment. ‘The personal bravery and acts of the war- 
rior are represented in a dazzling light to the view 
of the young reader, and exploits which should 
excite the strongest feelings of disgust, are dwelt 
upon with the utmost enthusiasm by the writer as 
deserving of the highest applause, and as entitled 
to the unqualified admiration of mankind. ‘The 
force of early impressions made upon the human 
wnind is well known, and has long since passed 
into a proverb. In many of our school treatises, 
intended for the junior classes, are prints repre- 
senting scenes of war which can hardly fail to 
produce an unfavorable influence upon the infant 
mind. ; My observations have led me to conclude 
that~pictorial representations of this kind are on 
the increase, and they furnish a decided objection 
in my mind to the use of such books, and par- 
ticularly in the schools and families of Friends. 

But to return to the general subject of war. It 
may be well for the members of our Society to 
consider whether there be not a duty for them to 
perform at the present crisis—to endeavor as far 
us in them lies to allay those feelings of irritation 
and resentment which pervade the public mind, 
aud which, if indulged, may lead to the most pain- 
ful and disastrous consequences. ‘* Blessed are 
the peace-makers, fur they shal! be called the chil- 
dren of God.” If they whose aim it is to promote 
love and harmony among their fellow-men are en- 
utled to so exalted a character, they who make it 
their business to fan the flames of discord, and to 
set mankind at variance upon every occasion ol 
misunderstanding, whether trifling or important, 
jean certainly lay claim to no very flattering or en- 
viable an epithet. It requires nu very great share 
of reflection or discernment to enable us to com- 
prehend which of these two classes is the greater 
benefactor of mankind. ‘The former, although 
they may take no active or prominent part in civil 
and political affairs, are operating, by the force of 
precept and example, for the extinguishment of 
those feelings in which, according to the apustolic 
declaration, all wars and fightings have their origin. 
Vhe latter, while they are boastful of their zeal for 
human rights and liberty, and while they profess 
a vast deal of concern for the public good, hesitate 
not to plunge the community, and for comparative- 
ly slight causes, into all the calamities of war.— 
And yet these are the men who assume and arro- 
gantly appropriate to themselves the name of pa- 
iriots, While they who, in the meantime, are studi- 
ous of peace, are regarded by such, and held up to 
public view either as mere cyphers, or as standing 
opposed to the general interest, 

I believe it to be a truth that they who are most 
seen and heard on the public theatre of action are 
not always the best and most useful members of 
the civil community. It is not the eataract rush- 
ing from its lofty height, and dashing along amid 
foam and violence, that enlivens and fertilizes the 
soil through which it passes, so much as the deep 
md silent stream which diffuses itself quietly in a 
thousand different directions, and confers life and 


verdure on every part of the creation through 
which it flows. Ido not mean to say that all 
public action, or public expression of feeling is 
useless and unnecessary; but | do contend that the 
force of private example, regulated by sound and 
enlightened views of christianity, is very great, 
ind of far more benefit to society than those os- 
tentatious displays of public zeal and virtue which 
are very apt to carry away the feelings, and to 
blind the eyes of mankind to their true interests, 

Before | conclude my remarks on this subject, 
it is but justice to observe that not all our public 
men, appointed to the station of legislators, are 
prepared to espouse the cause of war; but I am 
inclined to think that very few of this class would 
venture to resist the popular current, in case it 
were to run in favor of such a measure. To main- 
tain a clear and unwavering testimony against war 
requires much more of the christian spirit and 
temper than, it is to be feared, the habits of most 
men who have rendered themselves conspicuous 
in public life have enabled them to acquire. ‘The 
practice of the christian virtues, and especially in 
the suppression of those feelings which excite to 
violence and war, is a matter of far greater im- 
portance, and attended with much greater difficul- 
ty, than a superficial view of the thing would pre- 
sent to the mind. ‘There is a great personal work 
to be effected in this case to which too few are 
willing to submit, and to which the spirit and 
maxims of the world are decidedly opposed. A 
fear has often arisen in my mind that many who, 
in word, are advocates of peace, and can reason 
very eloquently and convincingly on the subject, 
have not come so far to the solid ground of expe- 
rience in their own minds, as to be able to abide 
the test, or to stand in the day of trial. ‘This isa 
consideration of very great importance, and which 
| recommend to the close and serious attention of 
all classes, A. 

Philada., lmo. 14th, 1846. 

cctiead itis Nidiata didi natacenbtian 
THE CITY OF ROTTERDAM. 

A correspondent of the Rochester Democrat 
thus describes Rotterdam, one of the first com- 
mercial cities of Holiand, being second only to 
Amsterdam, and destined soon to rival even her. 


lis population now numbers about 85,000.— 
The first appearance of the city is singular and 
striking. On one side there is a bank or dike 
raised to the height of about thirty feet, which 
was built to protect the city and surrounding 
country from inundations, It also serves the pur- 
pose of a street. Each side is lined with a row 
of lofty elms, whose branches meet and form a 
beautiful arch, and as you stand at one end and 
look through it, it has the appearance of ‘Thames 
Tunnel, lined with foliage. Had it not been for 
this dike, this last spri ig, Rotterdam, and perhaps 
ill Holland, would have been submerged. ‘The 
water rose to the height of twenty-six feet, which 
is the highest that it has been for the last forty 
years. In 1825, it rose to the height of twenty- 
four feet. 

In entering the city, the first thing that strikes 
the attention of the sir inger, is the numerous canals 
that penetrate and intersect every part of the city. 
All the main streets, which are generally very 
wide, have a canal running through their centre, 
the banks of which are planted with a row of old 
oaks that look as if they had received the storms 
of a thousand winters. 

The canals present a forest of ships from all na- 
tions, and from every quarter of the globe, making 
one of the most animating scenes you can imagine. 

‘hese canals, which, at first sight, you would be 
inclined to pronounce a nuisance, form one of the 
finest features of the eny. ‘They allow ships of 
every Size to penetrate Into every part of the town, 
and the water, by communicating with the sea, 
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and rising and falling with the tide, never becomes 
stagnant, and they are the great cleansers and pu- 
rifiers of the city. ‘Io this cause is to be attribu- 
ted the fact, that Rotterdam is the cleanest and 
most wholesome commercial city of its size in the 
world. ‘he communication between different 
parts of the city is maintained by a great number 
of bridges, suspended by heavy beams of wood 
over-head; but across several of the canals, which 
are too wide for a draw-bridge, boats ply. 

A stranger, and especially one coming from the 
back wvods of America, and who has never before 
seen a Dutch town, in walking through the streets 
will see much to amuse him and excite his curi- 
osity. He will be struck with the singular and 
picturesque combination of water, bridges, trees 
and shipping, in the heart of acity. He will ob- 
serve the quaint buildings with gables facing the 
street, and often overhanging the foundation more 
than a foot—the carts running upon sledges, in- 
stead of wheels, with barrels of water placed in 
front, which is jerked out through several small 
holes, so as to sprinkle the pavement as the horse 
moves on, and diminish the friction—the wooden 
shoes of the peasants—the singular shoes of the 
horses—the brass milk pails glistening like polish- 
ed armour—the rude busts of ‘Turks and Moors’ 
heads in front of the chemists’ siiops—and the 
little mirrors fastened on the outside of every win- 
dow, and so arranged that the ladies in their rooms 
can see every thing that is going on in the street 


without being seen themselves, are all curiosities | 


not to be met with in his own country. 

In the centre of a market place surrounded by 
trinkets, wooden shoes, and cabbages, stands the 
statue of the great and universal scholar, Erasmus, 
having on his doctor’s cap and toga, and holding 
a book in one hand, while the other is occupied 
in turning over the leaves. ‘The statue is of brass, 
and when it was first erected it was annually pol- 
ished so bright that it shone in the sun like bur- 
nished gold; but of late it has been discontinued, 
and the action of the atmosphere upon the metal 
has given it the appearance of a gentleman of color. 
Among other inscriptions is one in Dutch, of 
which the following is a translation: ‘* Here rose 
the greatest sun that set at Bale. May the Impe- 
rial town honor and celebrate the saintin his tomb; 
the city that gave him birth gives him this second 
life. But the luminary of the languages, the spirit 
of morality, the glorious wonder that shone in 
charity, peace and divinity, is not to be honored 
by a mausoleum nor to be rewarded by a statue. 
Hence must the heavenly vault alone cover Eras- 
mus, whose temple scorns a more limited space.” 
His real name, as you are aware, was Gerrit Ger- 
ritz, which, in accordance with the custom of the 
learned of his time, he translated into Desiderius 
Erasmus. His countenance is a good index of the 
character of the man; nice discrimination, keen 
penetration, and profound thought is stamped on 
every feature. ‘he house where he was born in 
1567, is still standing near the statue. It is turned 
into a Holland gin shop, and bears a small statue 
of the scholar, with the inscription * /7auec est 
parvadomus, magnus qui natus Erasmus.”’ 


—+ eee 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Extract from a Lecture by Walter Channing, M. D. 


‘There is a moral quality of the profession to 
which I will for a moment allude. I mean its 
cheerfulness. Physicians are cheerful men. How 
explained? ‘The moral faculties are constantly in 
healthful activity, and the same is true of the men- 
tal. A physician is not using his mind directly, 
and constantly, in open competition with his 
brethren, as is the merchant. He is not in the 
market, and bringing into hourly use that sagacity 
which shall result in the best bargain. He is not 
as the lawyer, daily confronting others, and in the 
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stern conflict of great argument laboring for his 


client, and most effectually doing so by the tem- 
porary destruction of those opposed to him, and 
the certain and continued destruction of their cli- 
ent. ‘The medical profession is indeed a warfare. 
lt daily fights a great battle. But it does not con- 
tend for moral or intellectual victory. ‘There is 
no money at stake. ‘The physician’s greatest suc- 
eess may biing with it the least pecuniary reward. 
His success has no necessary relation with money, 
or with fame. Suffering, exquisite pain, is in his 
path, and it is his office to remove it. Death is 
He 
s life in all its aspects, its darkest and its bright- 
Here is kindness which never faileth. It sits 
» by that bedside by night, and by day, and with an 
angel’s spirit ministers to that agonized frame which 
tosses there. Here is equal suffering, a deeper 
misery, and the tender mercies of those who min- 
ister to it are only cruel. ‘The profession is in 
the public and private confidence afier a manner 
in whieh no other one can be. Delinquency in 
ali its forms declares itself to the physician with 
‘miraculous organs.” Now how active is that soul 
which has its life in such duties. How healthful 
is that activity which has for its great occasion the 
removal of moral and physical disease and misery. 
iiow cheeriul must be that mind which has such 
duties, and which are performed with an undying 
faith in our own suecess, And success is their 
result. Recovery from disease is the rule every- 
wheie. Death is the exception. ‘The student of 
medicine enters upon his professional life because 
of the truth of these propositions. He lives in, 
and for, their verification, ‘The profession is, 
cheerful because it is healthful. Its longevity 
does not equal that of some other modes of life, 
but itis still great. Its health is the direct pro- 
duct of its physical exertion, its exercise. No) 
watter how irregular be the physician’ s habits.—! 
He may hardly have time for eating, and none for 
sleeping. He may be exposed to all extremes ol 
temperature, be drowned with the rain, or choked 
with the dust. ‘There he is abroad, facing the 
while brunt of it, and his escape from what such 
exposure might bring to other men, is the conse-| 
quence of the fearlessness of his life, of habit, of 
cheerful submission to the contingent, nay, the in- 
evitable. Physicians are often asked, when the 
most malignant epidemics exist, and they are in 
the very midst and pressure of them night ~ 
day—physicians are asked how they escaped it 
the general death? Is it not because of the - 
less, firm, nay, cheerful minds and hearts which 
they carry with them into the sick man’s cham- 
ber; and because they go there on the highest mis- 
sion which is given to man? Is # not to the phy- 
sical and moral health, which the whole prepara- 
tion for the profession, and its whole duties bring 
with them, that the alleged exemption may be as- 
eribed? Men have fled from the field of danger. 
Phys fled from the Asiatic cholera, that 
dreadful disease, which Magendie said began with 
death. But such men wore the professional armor 
lightly. ‘They had not its spirit. ‘They quailed 
before the enemy. ‘They were notofus. They 
inight have died, had they not fled. Is not the 
physician cheerful, too, because he is a temperate 
man, finding his pleasurable excitement in perma- 
nent stimulants, a good conscience and a noble 
work? Is he not cheerful, because he is not a 
speculator in the business use of the word, and 
has no fear of a fall in the funds, or in the prices? 
Is he not cheerful because he has too much occu- 
pation with the depressed and the morbid in others, 
to give much time or thought to what he might 
huat up in himself? 


before him, and it is his mission to avert it. 
sees 


est. 


iclans 


‘* However it may be in regard to this quality 
of cheerfulness in the profession, do not let it be} 
for a moment imagined by the student that medi-| 


cine is withvut its trials and sacrifices. It has| 


NCER. 


both. Its confidence brings with it pain as often 
as pleasure. Human nature is revealed to the 
physician in and by sickness, in its weakness as 
well as in its strength. ‘The heart here discovers 
its bitterness as well as its joy, the mind its weak- 
ness as well as its strength.”’ 

_-—eo + 

MAXIMS FOR MARRIED MEN, 
BY WILLIAM FINALDY. 


Whoe’r thou art who'd wish to make 
Thy home a happy bield, 

Govern it not by brutal force— 
The rod with mildness wield. 

The first will cause a man’s own house 
Against his rule to rise; 

The 


And wept for when he dies. 


latter make him lov'd in life, 


You must not contradict your wif 
And that for reasons st 


’ 
rong, 
You'll never gain the argument 
By using strength of lung. 
To all she said before you wed 
Ye did with deference bow, 

*T would show you was dissembling then, 


To contradict her now. 


Be courteous and ki 
The 


And this will plainly prove to her 


day when first ye met, 


Your choice you don’t regret. 
*T will show her that she still retains 
Her place within your breast, 
And that possession has not cloy’d 


The love you once professed. 


And if ye want a confidant 

On whom you may depend, 
Where will ye find a better 

Than your wife, your bosom friend 
No one with whom ye may consult, 

Whate’er he may aver, 
Your comfort or your interest 


Can have at heart like her. 


Be also strictly moral, 
Ne’er abroad for pleasure roam; 
For pleasure, if ‘tis found at all, 
It must be found at home. 
How can a man his children guard, 
Or guide pretend to be, 
Whose 


They se 


face, except when indispos’d, 


ircely ever sce? 


And if you may exhorted be 
To cherish oug)it like pride, 

Do it only for those qualities 
Which make 

And give 


For those she 


men dignified; 
your wife all credit due 
may possess ; 
Your understanding may be good, 
That makes not hers the less. 


~7eoo > 

The Order of Jesuits —A Frankf 
gives the following statement relating 
Italy 150 houses of the 
containing nearly 4000 pers 
wiests. In Franee there are 
Jesuits, of which 362 are priests. In Germany there are 
&8, 14 of which are in Bavaria, 21 in Austria, 8 in Wurtem- 
burgh, 7 in the Dutchy of Baden, 2 in the Two Hesses, 2 
in Nassau, 5 in _ Rhenish Prussian provinee, 3 in West- 
6 in Silesia, 3 in Saxony, 1 in Anhalt Ko then, and 
5 in Hanover aa the free cities. In the Grand Duchy of 
Posen there are 7, in eastern and western Prussia 5, in 
Pomerania 2, in Bri and nburg 2, and the province of Saxony 
l. The total number of Jesuits living in these houses is 
1000, of whom 400 are priests. Portugal counts 8, contain- 
ing 160 Jesuits, of whom 75 are priests. 


rt (Gaerm 
to the Jesuits: 
Order tie 
among whom 


houses, contaii ing 872 


any) paper 
There 
Je suits, 


1800 are 


are now in of 
ons, 
vb 


fh) 
OX 
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Something New.—An imperishable cloth, as it is called, 
has been invented in England, and presented and described 
at a late meeting of the royal institution. It is made of 
hemp and wool, the woof of the one and the waft of the 
other; or of the mixed materials, flax and cotton for the one, 
and silk and flax for the other. But the invention consists 
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The Convention of the State of Missouri has resolved to 
change the Constitution so as to apportion the Representa- 


tives in the Legislature upon the number of free whiie per- 





eaves en ere 


in the saturation of the tissues before weaving. ‘The fibres colonists of Pennsylvania, and their influence on 
h boiled linseed oil, raw white lead, powder- 


are saturated w 


"Vy ie institu s of « country. In following o 
ed charcoal, litharge and commen salt. They are then the institutions of our c¢ y- In following out 


worked in this saturated state at the uniform temperature this design, he is led into a brief history of the sens! ‘This is a step forward. 
of fi 30° tot Fahrenheit. The fabric is then pressed _ . . , . om ' ’ ; 

. oe ut ; hans ees nd f ’ t ie ; circumstances under which the Society of Friends Terrible Accident.—A most appalling disaster occurred 
throug peer cae. Ste ee ee ee an at ae eae a . of » of tl 7 iat al it Carbondale, Pennsylvania, on the 12th inst. It appears 
» ce ol the coarser mater am S alt i 5 riginate som > pr C + ; 5 Vy a ad < . : = 
the surta { the coar ! il, a it is afterwards Originated, ol some oO 6 princi).jes which they that while the miners were engaged in their labor, from 

dried in open air. It is said this cloth is not liable to injury 


held in contradistinction to other religious bodies, four to six acres suddenly caved in upon those in the mine, 


I ot, or mildew, and is capable of ig made alr- as ; ; . 
from heat, rot, or mildew, and is capable of being made a literally burying them alive. It was supposed that from 


: q — a oe > P } ‘ - i , 
tight. and of the early life and history of William Penn Sthnoms tn telat tennis tnstien tnlnen dk Geteenn of Gs die 


— ———— aS connected with the Society. ‘The principles ful calamity. ‘Three of the laborers had been dug out— 


FRIENDS’ IN'TELLIGENCER. promulgated by the early colonists of Pennsylva- They were of course dead. 


Peaches.—The Delaware State Journal says that Philip 


last season have sent 





nia, Which were in advance of those held by the 


7 _ 1. . ybold and his four sons, during the 
-HILADELPHUIA, FIRS MONTH 24, 1846. ; pe : i ind h fou ® v eves 
PHILAD! UTA, FIRST M age in which they came forth, are lucidly set forth to the markets of the principal Atlantic cities, 90,795 bas- 

a ig che cinihl eae by Albert Barnes, and are said to consist, kets of Peaches 
go Notice to Subscribers—We intend to for-, * 


Counterfeit Note—We yesterday saw a counterfeit five 


. ' trst,—In their advocacy of the rights -on- — ee : aos 
ward, irom time to time, to some of our sutb- I u sl, In their advocat y ol the rigats of con dollar note, on the Bank of Smyrna, Delaware, which had 
: ' . ‘science, or the adoption of the sentiment as a purt been passed on a gentleman. It was numbered 794, letter 
scribers one or two of our back numbers as speci-|~ —Te - I t part I f 


H; and bore the date of September 9, 1845 A. Stockley, 

Isaac Davis, President. ‘The note has evidently 

has an inherent right to worship God according been filled up and signed by the same person, with the 
} ‘ I wnie 

OS tas c - 7 ase, OO rn . } weceive. sOOK Out 

» the dictates of conscience. 4 ence -. : os 

e , ’ t ' Phe intiuence for them—there may be more about.— Balt. Sun. 


of the structure of all society,—*‘ that every man 


mens of this work. We request all those to whom 








such extra numbers are sent, to make use of them 7 
same pen and ink. It is calculated to « 
in order to inerease the list of our subscribers in 


which this sentiment is calculated to exert upon 


their respective neighborho vls, W hile we have, New Counterfeit.—A lithographe d Five on the Schenec- 
perhaps, no reason to com ] tin of the p ist, we the world, is thus strongly set forth by the tady Bank, having an eagle for a centr and prin ipal 
: : re ._ lenesker:— ‘ vignette, letter A.; Arch. Craig, President; Thomas Pal- 
need the kind efforts of our friends to insure the peaker. mer, Cashier, and P. Righter, Register, on tl back of 
adh ; Si ae le oe or . , . . dia them, have just made their appearance. ‘They are pretty 
future success of the Lutelligencer, and to enabl he sentiment of entire freedom in religion; ..y) onc. —_" = — Pope 
. . . . vel done, 
it to stand on its own resources. We give this of perfect liberty to worship God according to our R Fl New York. —Ti f 
. a . . te r waasthte af areal lora el : tecerpts of yur at New rK.- ie total rece ipts o 
general notice, in order that Friends to whom we own views ol rignt; ot universal toleration, or rather hous af that noct for the Sear S045 knee bese a0 Bien 
., ate on , of entire equality in this respect—for the word Canal ’ 1,610,712 
shall furnish past numbers of the work, may be rw . 9 : aa anal, vite 
: ; ¢ folerate does not mean the ulea; the belief that re- Southern, 220,533 
apprised ol our object, ligion is to be kept separate from the state, and is - _ 
: +oeoe ' | } ats all ; — Total 1,831,245 
safe when the state shall in no way attempt to , _s 


We have received a communication signed C. regulate its movements—is the last point which Large Sleigh—The editor of the Haverhill Banner says 


‘ ' } \ i ; ' } . 7 . . | he irgest s o > eve saw, was broug! 
C., ona subject which has given rise to consider- society Is to reach in this direction—tue uiti- **t the largest sleigh he ever » was brought into that 


; 4 2 I Se ee Sar - il wr town recently, drawn, without freight, by eight horses. 
able diversity of opinion. Whatever may be the M4 THULE—in Is progress. It is impossible to When fi 


7 : filled, it requires to be driven by 24 or 26 horses. 
conceive that there is to be any thing beyond this {t is 45 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 15 feet high; it has 20 
which mankind are to desire in their progress to- seats, and 160 persons can be seated comfortably in it. 
ward perfectness—and when this shall be every Forcizn Micsiene.~-The donations to the American Board 
nas bas alumina’ i‘ : = See ‘ mee aa 7 4 d oreig Missions.— e donations to the } C! oa, 
to be both forcible and sincere) he cannot be ig- where reached, the affairs of the world will be of aselets Milasleen Ger the Shih anni eck cena 
norant that many persons wou d differ from him put on a new footing. Tren thousand evils will $20,003. Le gacics, $44,805. ‘Total of donations and lega- 
: : : ’ : . a iacndiaaaal” sweres aise aare .' cies, $64,808, Total of do. from 8th mo. Ist t 10. 
in his conclusions, whose character, on that ac-| » Ge a away, and universal praise ascend be s0th @105.557 a oe San Ores 
fore God. ae eee 


personal feelings or convictions of the writer (and, 


judging from the tone of his remarks, they appear 


count, we should hardly think it fair to impeach. Thing the Veil~The Cethalic Mecasine for thie meat 
Much might be said on both sides of the question,, ‘The second principle referred to by the speak- says:—“ On the 2let of November, at the feast of the pre- 
sentation of the B. Virgin Mary, Sister Mary Baptista 
ns Clinton,) Sister Mary Bonaventure, and Sister Mary Isa- 
out by our correspondent C. C., we think his in- Although Albert Barnes does not avow his ful] bella, made their religious profession at the Convent of the 
ferences too broad and general, and his reasonings peljef in the testimony of Friends on this subject, the Mast Rev. Drebbie 2 . , a . the piekaanee 

7 . Archbishop | a gious profes- 


on the subject marked by a denunciatory, and, he still entertains the conviction, “‘ that society sion of Sister Mary Seraphina (Conry,) at the Visitation 


and while we incline to some of the views thrown er is on the Value of Peace. 





ans. a rail neharitahla faeli Tha -asnl “ a , ; Convent in Baltimore, and admitted to the veil and habit of 
perhaps, a rather uncharitable fee ing. rhe sub- will yet, in its progress, come wp to these princi-!u.. erder Miss Elencra Dillane (lleter Mary Stenlslens 
ject, we admit, is one of great importance, and we ple s, and that they will enter into the permanent and Miss Mary Davis (Sister Mary Loretto.)”—Balt. Sun. 
| awe Sanit eee ee See ahd et | 
should have no objection to see it discussed in a!maxims of the nations of the earth.” The re- Religious Revolution —From a recent letter of Dr. D’Au- 
moderate and dispassionate manner. From the | marks of the speaker in this part of his discourse bigne, of Geneva, pub in the last number of the “Pres. 
foregoing observations C. C. will readily peree svelare salets tite cleans bvteri B, at appears that a very large secession from the 
g g ( ‘ a are r P C Vilih Cle que! e. National Church has ist t en place in the Swiss Canton 
P ! 1; : . . . | "1 
reasons for declining to insert his article. a . . . _ : . le Vaud. ‘The arbitrary measures adopted by the civil 
our reasons tor Geciining rhe third point in which Friends were in ad- - 7 eee 
++oe> rovernment, In referer to the Church, have at length 
Discourse on the Virtues and Public Services |¥*"°° of the age was in regard to the evils and driven the Evangelical Clergy to make a bold and formal 
( A Si i i é J ( / ‘ 3 
_ . a _ . —— tion of Independence. 
of Win. Penn, by Albert Barnes wrongs of Slavery. Full credit is here awarded 
a. 9 M1i0ETI 8. . ¢ —— . . : > vee 
. . . . . . ialand l the Ch ch of Rome.—The Universe p 
, 1 to the Society for its early action upon this sub-|). eas by Dr Wi , oer peb 
We have on several recent oceasions been called 7h, : é' lishes a letter addressed by Dr. Wiseman, Bishop of Meli- 
2 , ees : jeet—and for its present influence and position— potamius, to all the pr 1 of France, as ing their prayers 
upon to notice the advancement whiecn 13 Making 5 ‘ for the reconversion of G t ie ta the Catholic & 
uP ae which we hope is not undeserved. ¥ the resenvereten of Great Bi aan to the Cations Se, 
in the world on the testimony long held by Friends ' ~ d adds, “We learn with the livelivst satisfaction, that 
‘ ; , mt n another part of the paper will be found an several bishops hay eady expressed to Dr. Wiseman 
against war; and it must be a cause of thankful-|_ ee ore . |the warm interest they took in his preceedings, and are 
ness to ill sincere lovers of the Truth whe men intere sting artucie touching an assertion made in noennains ty ennaniee eis bindalelion ‘Stes Mieke inate 
1ess to all sincere s of the in, Wi n : aring MpPLy With His Wienes. SHOP OF INE 
; his discourse. ir lati he ¢ published on the s1 ct, a pastoral letter, which was read 
_ ‘ a. wl ini 4 an} | bal discourse, in relation to the connection of! pa ed on t ! , a pa I ’ 1 ac 
of extensive influence, who occupy a high rank ieitiel dis Mien til caeaaiilies dahil [dem the pulpit at bigh macs, ‘The vonesnBle guolete ab 
iu religious associations, are found yielding to ee Stavenolding, tO WHICH We 1N-| rects that a novena be performed throughout the diocese, 
: , : ot ; vite attention. and that prayers be offered to heaven for the conversion of 
their convictions on this subject, and boldly an- ite attention ; vat pray 5 


England.” 
>) heal ‘ ane y » Tr Que ¢ a 
nouncing their allegiance to the Truth. Such a Pichilte Sitidinitaen et Caliah Miimashidiiadia 
course is doubtless attended with a considerable RECORD OF NEWS. Italy, himself a Roman Catholic, expresses great disgust 
iff P igi } — liscouragement at the recent festivals of the Romis! 
sacrifice on the part of religious teachers connect- 4 aed . ind Gus ig \ ecen score the R men 
° ° ” 3y the late arrivals from England, it appears that the Church in Ant ma, in commemoration of the pretended 
ed with sects who still hold to the rightfulness of Peel Ministry has been dissolved, and that > indie tien uae miracle performed by a painting of th Madonna in the 
war: and some of whom even believe such con-|about to be formed, an event which had given rise to great Cathedral of that town, in opening and movi g its ‘ ves. 
: ' : 1 ,;excitement in the public mind, and said to be oceasioned He expresses an opinion that the severance of M. Ronge 
tests to be conducted under the guidance and))y oondicti 





g¢ views among the members of the late Cabinet from the Romish Church in Ge rmany, is but a fore-shadow 


special prov idence of the omnipotent and all-wise |'«! ‘tive to the existing corn laws, T his new turn of affairs} wh it will inevi ibly oce ar in nt ” on a large scale on 
: ns i } will, it is thought, have a favorable influence on the present the first occasion. Dh mass of the population in Italy, 
Ruler of the Universe. relations between this country and Great Britain. he says, “is now a sistibly = ee for two e — ex- 
_" . : = » ta 4 nde j to} treme points, viz: Fanaticism and Infidelity driven thereto 
e discourse of Albert Barnes is intended to 1e | idelity 
I he disc | Baltimore.—1 499 new houses have been erected in Balti-| by the excessive corruption of the Church, now no longer 


present the distinguishing principles of the early | more during the present year. Catholic, but Roman.” 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 

All letters, even those of a private nature, were 
composed in Latin until the commencement of Ed- 
ward I's reign, when the French language was 
suddenly made use of for that purpose. French 
had been spoken by the higher classes from the 
entrance of the Conqueror, and continued to be 
orally employed to the reign of Edward II.— 
That period was distinguished by Chaucer, whose 
works are oftener praised than read. His writings 
ennobled the vulgar speech; and it is no wonder 
that it should be then declared by act of parliament 
to be the language of legislation. The oldest pri- 
vate letter in English that we are aware of is one 
written by the lady of Sir John Pelham to her 
husband in 1399. 

One of the most wonderful things about Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s mental constitution was the strength of 
his memory. By some extraordinary process, it 
seemed able, amidst the bustle of active employ- 
ment, to fix upon everything presented to it which 
could by possibility be afterwards required. No 
little fact, trivial incident, old threadbare story, or 
ragged song, once heard, was forgotten. It was 
laid by with little effort, to be brought out when 
an opportunity occurred for using it. ‘The ancient 
mythology called the Muses the daughter of me- 
mory, and we may perceive a good deal of truth 
in the fiction. It would not be difficult to give 
several instances of the wonderful power of me- 
mory displayed by some people, either of original 
strength or perfected by discipline. Porson, the 
Greek professor, used to say originally he had not 
a good memory, but what he obtained in this re- 
spect was the effect of discipline only. He could 
not remember anything but what he transcribed 
three times or read six times over. His power 
of retention was thus rendered extremely great.— 
He has been known to challenge any one to repeat 
a line or phrase from any of the Greek dramatic 
writers, and would instantly go on with the con- 
text. ‘The Letters of Junius, the Mayor of Gar- 
ratt, and other favorite compositions, he would re- 
peat until his hearers were fairly tired out. Mrs 
Hemans, by way of testing her memory, once 
learned by heart a poem of Heber’s containing 
424 lines, in an hour and twenty minutes. 

Gibbon the historian, being then resident abroad, 
but on a visit to friends in London, was present at 
the august spectacle of Mr. Hastings’s trial in 
Westminster Hall. Sheridan, in the course of his 
speech, declared that the facts which made up the 
volume of narrative were unparalleled in attroci- 
ousness, and that nothing equal in criminality was 
to be traced either in ancient or modern history, 't 


in the correct periods of ‘Tacitus, or the luminous) 


page of Gibbon. “ It is not my province,” says 
Gibbon in his autobiography, ** to absolve or con- 
denn the governor of India; but Mr. Sheridan’s 
eloquence commanded my applause, nor could I 
hear without emotion the personal compliment he 
paid me in the presence of the British nation.’ 


Nor would the historian have heard without emo-! 


tion the malicious turn which the wit afterwards 
gave to the “‘compliment.”” ‘I meant to say 
voluminous.”’ By the way there has been much 


difference of opinion expressed, with regard to the |’ 


history of the Decline and Fall, and its style has 
been highly praised and as deeply condemned.— 
A late writer {| Professor Smyth, ] whose learning 


a striking contrast with the ornament and swell of 
Gibbon’s, says that it must be confessed the chap- 
ters of that work. are replete ‘* with paragraphs of 
such melody and grandeur, as would be the fittest 
to convey to a youth of genius the full charm of 
literary composition, and such as, when once 
heard, however unattainable to the immaturity of} 
his own mind, he would alone consent to admire, 


.jten 


} tation. 


is unquestioned, and whose simplicity of style is}one could have guessed from the matter, under 
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ond sigh to emulate.’ ” The wesde in whieh Gib- 


bon has deseribed the conception and completion 
of his great work are so solemnly fine, and so soon 
brought together, that we cannot refrain from trans- 
eribing them here:—** It was at Rome, on the 15th 
of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol, while the bare-tooted friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the 
idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first 
started tomy mind. * * Ihave presumed to 
mark the moment of conception; I shall now com- 
niemorate the hour of my final deliverance. Jt 
was on the day or rather the night of the 27th of 
June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve, that [ wrote the last lines of the last page 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 
prospect of the country, the lake, and the moun- 
tains. ‘The air was temperate, the sky was se- 
rene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from 
the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery 
of my freedom and perhaps the establishment of 
my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and 
a sober melanc holy was spread over my mind, by 
the idea that I had taken an everlasting farewell 
of an old and agreeable companion, and that what- 
soever might be the future date of my History, 
the life of the historian must be short and precari- 
ous,”’ 

In that very interesting work of D’Israeli’s, 
‘The Literary Character,” there is an allusion 
to the vivid dreams which sometimes disturb the 
sleep of poets, and he mentions that ‘Tasso fre- 
quently awoke himself by repeating a verse aloud. 
There is a most extraordinary instance of mental 
activity during sleep related by Coleridge, respect- 
ing the composition of a poetical fragment called 
**Kubla Khan.” Being in a state of ill health, 
he had taken an anodyne, from the effects of which 


ihe fell asleep in bis chair, just as he finished read- 


ing this passage from Purchas’s Pilgrimage— 
**Here the Khan Kubla commanded a palace to 
be built, and a stately garden thereunto, and thus 
miles of fertile ground were enclosed with a 
wall.’’ Fle continued about three hours in a pro- 
found sleep, at least of the external senses, during 
which time he had a vivid confidence that he could 
not have composed less than from two to three 
hundred lines. All the images rose up before him 
as things, with a parallel production of the corres- 
pondent expressions, without any sensation or 
consciousness of effort. On awaking, he appear- 
ed to himself to have a distinct recollection of the 
whole; and taking his pen, he eagerly wrote down 
the lines preserved in his poems. At that moment 
he was unfortunately called out by a person on 
business, and detained by him above an hour.— 
On his return he found, to his great surprise and 
vexation, that though he still retained a vague re- 
collection of the vision, yet with the exception of 
a few scattered lines, all the rest had vanished.— 
Other instances of the assiduity of the intellectual 
powers whilst the corporeal faculties are entranced, 
ean be furnished, to show that if le fail n’est pas, 
vraisemblable, il est vrai. Lord Byron once be- 
came delirious when attacked by a tertian fever. 


he one night composed several verses, which he 
directed his servant to put into writing at his die-| 
The metre was perfectly correct, and no} 


The 


what circumstances they had been writen. 


poet kept the lines some time alter he recovered, 


and then burned them. 
How pleasant it is to turn from the hey-day and | 
the bustle of modern literature, to the twilight still- 


iness of some quaint old writer? It is like quitting: 


the full stream of human life, pouring through) 
Fleet street (pardon the illustration of a Londoner) | 


Che Countess Guiccioli states that in his delirium) 





for the quiet verdare of the Temple Gardens, or 
the ** sacred calm” of the ‘Temple church. Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici, Lord Bacon's Essays, 
and Jeremy Taylor's Discourses, are such books 
as we allude to. As to the first, a prime favorite 
of Charles Lamb, Byron said it was the most 
amusing and instructive medley of quotations and 
classical anecdotes he ever perused. Half our 
modern books, said Beckford, are decanted out of 
it, We may add, that it contains a poem which 
suggested to Milton his L’Allegro and Il Pen- 
seroso. ‘Talking about old books, it is curious to 
observe, when looking over an old library, inte 
what utter oblivion many works, to which con- 
temporaries confidently promised an immunity 
from literary death, or whose intrinsic merit bade 
fair to secure that privilege, have fallen past all 
revivification. Swift, in his tale of a ‘Tub, says 
‘the Earl of Orrery’s Remarks will be read with 
delight, when the Dissertation he exposes will 
neither be sought nor found.’”? The dissertation 
here meant is Bentley's, ** on the Epistles of Pha- 
laris,”’ a book still in repute, whilst Boyle’s Re- 
marks have been long unread. ‘ L’/mmortel 
auteur de la Basvigliana,” so writes M. Boyle 
the author; perhaps in some one’s estimation the 
‘“immortel auteur” of a History of Painting in 
Italy. But who now-a-days knows anything about 
M. Boyle or his apotheosised friend? Have any 
of our readers ever met with Barelay’s Argenis, a 
Latin romance published about 1620, which once 
enjoyed such reputation, that translations were 
made into French, English, German, lialian, Span- 
ish, Swedish, Polish and Islandic? Cowper de- 
clared that it was the best romance ever written, 
and Coleridge bestows great praise upon it. It 
absolutely distresses me, says the latter, when I 
reflect that this work, admired as it has been by 
great men of all ages, should be only not unknown 
to general re ~aders. 

The term ** classic’ is of Latin origin, and de- 
rived from the social economy of Rome. One 
man was said to be of the second class, another 
man was in the third, but he who was in the 
highest was said emphatically to be of the class— 
classicus—as we say, ‘*men of rank,”’ meaning 
those who are of the highest ranks in the state-— 
fence, by an obvious analogy, the best authors 
were termed classic; that is, of the highest class. 

Greek wills were executed in the presence of 
the magistrates. In the time of Nero, a special 
method of sealing was adopted with respect to 
Roman wills, in order the more effectually to pre- 
vent the forgeries which had become shamefully 
common. When signed, they were sealed up, 
after they had been pierced, and a linen envelop 
passed three times through the holes. ‘The names 
of those who had affixed the seals were then en- 
dorsed. Upon the first page, or left-hand tablet, 
were written the names of the principal heirs; up- 
on the second, or right-hand tablet, the names of 
the legatees. ‘The Germans and Gauls copied 
these Roman ceremonies. Anglo-Saxon wills were 
transcribed three times upon the same sheet, or 
parchment. ‘They were then read over in the 
presence of witnesses, cut off from each other with 
'a waving or indented line, so as to match like a 
tally, and the cupies transferred to different per- 
sons for safe custody. ‘This custom continued 
‘down to a late period. Du Cange mentions a will 
}written on bark about 690, and also wills written 
(on wood, 
| ‘Those manuscripts are 


~ 


> 


e called Palimpsest which 
iave been written on a second time, after the ori- 
| ginal writing was erased or expunged. ‘The ex- 
pense of parchment, and the demand for-books of 
devotion, and copies of the Fathers, induced the 
monks of the Middle Ages to perform this barbar- 
ous process. In this way many very valuable 
| manuscripts “have been irrecoverably lost; but ia 
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some instances, where the original writing had 


not been entirely destroyed, works of great inter- ‘[ 


est have been found overlaid by a later manuscript, 
and, after a Jaburious investigation, recovered.— 
A palimpsest manuscript was discovered in 1816, 
which some German literati undertook to deci- 
pher. ‘The original writing turned out to be a 
famous treatise on Roman law, which it was im- 
agined had been lost. ‘The manuscript consisted 
of 127 shects of parchment, and the patient labor 
required to disinter the buried text may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that it had as far as possible 
been washed out or erased, and nearly the whole 
re-written with the epistles of St. Jerome. The 
lines of the first and second writings ran in the 
same direction, and were {requently similar.— 
Moreover, sixty-three pages had been covered 
with writing fhree times. At length the Institu- 
tions of Gains were entirely retrieved, to the de- 
light of continental jurists. 

Parchment was at one period so valuable, that 
when Gui, Count of Nevers, presented the monks 
of the Chartrenx, near Paris, with some plate, 
they sent it back, begging him to let them have 
parchment instead, 

In 1765 there appeared a translation of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, with notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, in two volumes, by Anthony Parver. 
This translater was a -poor shoemaker, who was 
seized with the notion that he was called to ren- 
der the Scriptures into English. In pursuance of 
this divine command, as he imagined it was, he 
diligently began the study of Hebrew, and then 
acquired a knowledge of Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin. "Thus armed, he commenced his trans- 
lation, which he was enabled to publish by the 
pecuniary assistance of some of his friends. 

Our authorized version of the Holy Scriptures 
was begun in 1607, and finished in L611. Forty- 
seven divines, in six companies, distributed the 
labor amongst them, twenty-five being assigned 
to the Old Testament, fifteen to the New, and 
seven to the Apocrypha. ‘Three copies of the 
whole Bible, one from each university, and one 
from Westminster, were then sent to London, 
where a committee of six persons, two being 
deputed by the companies at each place, review- 
ed and polished the whole work. ‘The pure Saxon 
of the translation has been much commended, and 
some have ventured to style it the perfection of 
English. 


ping apees 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE FUEGIANS. 
Separated from the mainland of South America 
by the narrow strait of Magellan, and extending 


southward for several hundred miles to Cape 
Horn, lies the archipelago of ‘Terra del Fuego. 


This name, literally signifying Land of Fire, was 


given to it by the early navigators, from the ap-| 
pearance which the whole coast presented of re- 
cent voleanic action. Subsequent voyagers, how-| 
ever, have not been en: bled to detect any lava, | 
pumice, obsidian, or other voleanic product; but 
have found the prevalent rock to be a trachytic) 
trap, thus carrying us back to the geological epoch 
which gave birth to the Alps, Apennines, and cra- 
teriform hills of Auvergne. ‘The group consists of 
one large island, four others of moderate extent, 
and a great number of rocky islets aud reefs—the | 
area of the whole being perhaps not Jess than that 
of Great Britain. The larger island, which forms! 
the eastern and northeastern portion, and occupies 
conside rabhy more than half of the entire superfi- 
cies, is generally known as King Charles’s South- 
land; the four minor islands, which lie to the south 
and west, are Navarin, Hoste, South Desolation, 
and Clarence. 

The physical aspect of the archipelago is moun-| 
tainous, rugged, and barren—consisting of a suc- 


cession of hills and valleys, precipices and ravines. 
lhe shores are indented by deep but narrow arms 
of the sea, on whose sides rise the mountains to 
an elevatton of from 2000 to 3000 feet, the highest 
being Sarmiento, on the west coast of Charles's 
Southland, and which attains the altitude of 6000 
feet. During the greater part of the year the sum- 
mits of the mountains are covered with snow, the 
snow line in that region being found so low as 
3500 feet. This, together with the heavy rains 
which generally prevail, and the absence of shel- 
tering forests, gives to the country a cold and 
hospitable aspect. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the whole comes absolutely under this 
description, for the western district of the great 
island consists of a plain studded with a number 
of low hills, which are clothed with dw arf trees 
and creeping evergreens—the level grounds yield- 
ing a harsh dry grass, on which feed large flocks 
of the guanacoe, or wild alpaca, 

The climate of ‘Terra del Fuego is much colder 
than that of North Britain, though both are re- 
spectively situated at about the same distance from 
the antarctic and arctic circles. ** The difference,’ 
says one authority, ** is perhaps best indicated by 
the different elevations at which the snow line oc- 
curs. In North Britain, it is supposed to be at an 
clevation of 5000 feet; but in ‘Terra del Fuego it 
occurs between 3000 and 3500 feet. ‘The climate 
of Bergen, in Norway, is perhaps very similar to 
that of ‘Terra del Fuego, where, as at Bergen, 
cloudy weather, rain and wind prevail throughout 
the year, and fine d: 1yS are very rare. No season 
is quite free from frost; the thermometer even in 
February, which corresponds to our August, des- 
cends occasionally some degrees below the freez- 


ing point; though during winter the mean temper-| 


ature is suid to be 24 degrees above that point. It 


iseems that this peculiarity of the climate is to be 


attributed to the high temperature of the sea, 
which at its surface is never lower than 45 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, especially in the Straits of 
Magellan, where the observations were made. 
The coasts that are exposed to the influence of the 
open ocean have probably a much colder climate, 
as during the winter they are surrounded by large 


fields of ice, which at that season occur as far| 


north as 54 degrees south latitude, along the coast 
of King Charles’s Southland. ‘The level portion 
of that island suffers rather from want than from 
abundance of moisture, like the eastern coast of 
Patagonia.’ ‘This plain, indeed, is the only dis- 
|trict that presents a habitable aspect ; though, from 
lthe unsteadiness of the climate, it is very ques- 


jtionable if any agricultural operations could suc-| 


ceed. 

Respecting the natural productions of the group 
very little is known. The United States’ Expedi- 
ition found the lower hills covered with dense 
forests of beech, birch, willow, and winter-bark, 
but none fit for timber, the trees not being more 
ithan forty feet in extreme height. All of them 
had their tops bent to the northeast by the prevail- 
ling southwest winds, and looked at a distance 
more like heath than forest trees. Dry harsh 
grasses are prevalent in the lower valleys, among 
which ocenr the far-famed tussack so characteris- 
ric of the Falkland Islands; and plenty of scurvy- 
grass and wild celery were found close to the 
ibeach. ‘The shores abound in fish and shell-fish; 
nuinbers of sea-fowi visit them periodically; and 
at certain seasons shoals of the humpback whale 
crowd the surrounding seas. The eeannens is the 
only land animal of importance; but the natives 
do not seem capable either of entrapping it for 
food or for Domestication, though it might be as 
serviceable to them in these respects as the blame 
to the Peruvians, or the reindeer to the Esqui- 


jmaux. Such are the natural features of this distant 


jregion, which, however uninviting, is not without 
‘its share of the human race, respecting whom we 


are enabled to glean some information from the 
recently published account of the United States’ 
Exploring Expedition under Captain Wilkes. 
The natives belong to the Petcheree or Yaca- 
nacu tribe of Indians, a very scanty race, who are 
confined to the group and some of the adjacent 
portions of the continental coast. ‘They lead a 
miserable life, only to be compared with that of 
some of the native Australians; they live on shell- 
fish, and squat themselves places where these 
are found most abundantly, moving their habita- 


- tions only when the supply is exhausted. 


‘** During our stay,”’ says Captain Wilkes, “* we 
had at various times visits from the natives. ‘They 
were all at first very shy, but after they found our 
friendly disposition towards the m, they became 
more sociable and confiding. Before our departure 
from Orange harbour, a bark canoe came along- 
side with an Indian, his squaw, and four children 
They were entirely naked, with the exception of 
a small piece of seal-skin, only sufficient to cover 
one shoulder, and which is generally worn on the 
side from which the wind blows, affording them 
some little shelter against its piercing influence. 

‘** The Petcherees are not more than five feet high, 
of a light copper colour, which is much concealed 
by smut and dirt, particularly on their faces, which 
they mark vertic ally with charcoal. ‘They have 
short faces, and high cheek- 
Their eyes are sinall, and usually black, 
the upper eyelids in the inner corner overlapping 
the under ones, and bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the Chinese. ‘Their nose is broad and 
flat, with wide-spread nostrils, mouth large, teeth 
white, large and regular. The hair is long, lank, 
and black, hanging over the face, and is covered 
with white ashes, which gives them a_ hideous 
appearance. ‘The whole face is compressed.— 
their bodies are remarkable, from the great deve- 
lopment of the chest, shoulders and vertebral co- 
lumn; their arms are long, and out of proportion; 
their legs small, and ill-made. ‘There is, in fact, 
little difference between the size of the ankle and 
leg; and when standing, the skin at the knee 
hangs in a large loose fold. In some, the muscles 
of the leg appear almost wanting, and possess 
very little strength. This want of development in 
the muscles of the leg is owing to their constant 
sitting posture, both in their huts and canoes. 
Their skin is sensibly colder than ours. It is im- 
possible to fancy anything ia human nature more 
filthy. ‘They are an ill-shapen and ugly race. 
They have little or no idea of the relative value of 
articles, even of those that one would suppose 
were of the most use to them, such as iron and 
glass-ware. A glass bottle broken into pieces, is 
valued as much as a knife. Red flannel, torn into 
strips, pleases them more than in the piece; they 
wound it around their head as a kind of turban, 
and it was amusing to see their satisfaction at this 
small acquisition. 

** The children were quite small, and nestled in 
the bottom of the canoe on some dry grass. The 
woman and eldest er paddled the eanoe, the man 
being employed to bale out the water and attend 
to the fire, which is always carried in the bottom 
of the canoe, on a few stones and ashes, which 
the water surrounds 

‘¢' Their canoes are constructed of bark, are 
very frail, and are sewed with shreds of whale- 
bone, seal-skin and twigs. They are sharp at both 
ends, and are kept in shape, as well as strength- 
ened, by a number of stretchers Jashed to the gun- 
wale. ‘These Indians seldom venture outside the 
kelp, by the aid of which they pull themselves 
ilong; and their paddles are so small, as to be of 
little use in propelling thetr canoes, unless it is 
calm. Some of the officers thought they recog- 
nised a party on the Hermit Islands that had been 
on board ship at Orange Harbour. If this was 


narrow foreheads, 
bones. 


the case, they must have ventured across the bay 
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of Nassau, a distance of some ten or twelve miles. 
This, if correct, would go to prove that there is 
more intercourse among them than their frail barks 
would lead one to expect. 

‘“* Their huts are generally found built close to 
the shore, at the head of some small bay, in a se- 
cluded spot, and sheltered from the prevailing 
winds. ‘They are built of boughs or small trees, 
stuck in the earth, and brought together at the top, 
where they are firmly bound by bark, sedge and 
twigs. Smaller branches are then interlaced, form- 
ing a tolerably compact wicker-work, and on this 
grass, turf and bark are Jaid, making the hut quite 
warm, and impervious to the wind and snow, 
though not quite so to the rain. The usual dimen- 
sions of these huts are seven or eight feet in dia- 
meter, and about four or five feet in height. ‘They 
have an oval hole to creep in at. The fire is built 
in a small excavation in the middle of the hut. 
The floor is of clay, which has the appearance of 
having been well kneaded. ‘The usual accompani- 
ment of a hut is a conical pile of shells opposite 
the door, nearly as large as the hut itself. ‘Their 
occupancy of a hut seems to be limited to the sup- 
ply of shell-fish, consisting of mussels and lim- 
pets, in the neighbourhood. 

** These natives are never seen but in their huts 
or canoes. ‘The impediments to their communica- 
tion by land are great, growing out of the moun- 
tainous and rocky character of the country, inter- 
sected with inlets deep and impassable, and in 
most places bounded by abrupt precipices, toge- 
ther with a soil which may be termed a quagmire, 
on which it is difficult to walk. ‘This prevails on 
the hills as well as in the plains and valleys. The 
impenetrable nature of the forest, with the dense 
undergrowth of thorny bushes, renders it impossi- 
ble for them to overcome or contend with these 
difficuities. ‘They appear to live in families, and 
not in tribes, and do not seem to acknowledge any 
chief. 

** On the 11th of March three bark canoes ar- 
rived, containing four men, four women, a girl 
about sixteen years old, four little boys, and four 
infants, one of the latter about a week old, and 
quite naked. ‘The thermometer was at 46 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ‘They had rude weapons; namely, 
slings to throw stones, three rude spears pointed 
at the end with bone, and notched on the side 
with barbed teeth. With this they catch their fish, 
which are in great quantities among the kelp. 
Two of the natives were induced to come on 
board, after they had been alongside for upwards 
of an hour, and received many presents, for which 
they gave their spears, a dog, and some of their 
rude native trinkets. ‘They did not show or ex- 
press surprise at anything on board, except when 
seeing one of the carpenters engaged iu boring a 
hole with a screw-auger through a plank, which 
would have been a long task for them. They 
were very talkative, smiling when spoken to, and 
ofien bursting into loud laughter, but instantly set- 
tling into their natural serious and sober cast. 

“* They were found to be great mimics, both in 
gesture and sound, and would repeat any word of 
our language with great correctness of pronuncia- 
tion. ‘Their imitations of sounds were truly asto- 
nishing. One of them ascended and descended 
the octave perfectly, following the sounds of the 
violin correctly. It was then found he could sound 
the common chords, and follow through the semi- 
tone scale with scarcely an error. They have all 
musical voices, speak in the note G sharp, ending 
with the semitone A, when asking for ‘presents, | 
and were continually singing. 

‘“Their mimicry became annoying, and pre- 
eluded our getting at any of their words or ideas, 
It not only extended to words or sounds, but ac- 
tions also, and was at times truly ridiculeus. The 
usual manner of interrogating for names was quite 
unsuceess!ul. On pointing to the nose for instance 


they did the same. 
would mimic an extraordinary degree 
of accuracy. On these canoes approaching the 
ship, the principal one of the family, or chief, 
standing up in his canoe, He 
spoke in G natural, and did nog vary voice 
more than a semitone. The pitch of the voice of 
the female is an octave higher. Although they 
have been heard to shout quite loud, yet they can- 
a noise. When the drum beat, or 

gun was fired, they invariably stopped their ears. 
They always spe ak to each othe ‘r in a whisper. 
Their cautious manner and prove 
them to be a timid race. ‘The men are exceeding- 
ly jealous of their women, and will not allow any 
one, if they can help it, to enter their huts, parti- 
cularly boys. 

‘*'The women were never suffered to come on 
board. ‘They appeared modest in the presence of 
strangers. ‘They never move from a sitting pos- 
ture, or rather a squat, with their knees close to- 
gether, reaching to their chin, their feet in contact, 
and touching the lower part of the body. ‘They 
are extremely ugly. ‘Their hands and feet were 
small and well-sh: iped, and from appearance they 
are not accustome d to do any hard work, ‘They 
appear very fond, and some careful, of their young 
children, though on several occasions they offered 
them for sale for a trifle. They have their faces 
smutted all over, and it was thought, from the 
hideous appearance of — females, pr duced i 
part by their being painted and smutted, that ies ; 
had been disfigure “d by ei men previous to com- 
ing alongside. ‘he men are employed in building 
the huts, obtaining food, and providing for their « 
other wants. ‘The women were geuerally 
paddling their canoes. 

‘* When this party of natives left the 
reached the shore, the women remained in their 
canoes, and the men began building their tempo- 
rary huts. The little children were seen ew 
quite naked on the beach, although th 
meter was at 40 degrees. On the hut bei ing finish- 
ed, which occupied about an hour, the women 
went on shore to take possession of it. ‘They all 
seemed quite happy and content oo 

‘* Towards evening Messrs. Waldron and Dray- 
ton visited their Before ce ached the 
shore, the natives were seen making a fire on the 
beach for their reception, evidently 
entering the huts. On landing, 
seemed anxious to talk with them. He pointed to 
the and tried t Seapene a things 
tures; then pointed to the southeast, and then 
again to the ship, a which, clasping his hands, 
as in our mode of prayer, he said * Eloah, Eloah,’ 
as though he thought we had n God. 

‘* After a little time they nittance to 
the shut. The men cree; in fi 
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directly in frout of the women, all 
holding out the small piece of s to 
the heat to reach their bodi Th men were 
squatted three deep behind the m e oldest in 
front, nestling the infants. Afler being in the hut, 
Mr. Drayton endeavoured to call the attention of 
the man who had made signs to him enter- 
ing, to kifow whether they had any ice a Su- 
preme Being. The same man then put his 
together, repeating < * loah, 
From his mawner it was 1p 
some idea of God or a Suy 
“Their mode of expressing friendship is by 
jumping up and down. ‘They made Messrs. Wal- 
dron and Drayton jump with them on a. beach 
before entering the hut, took hold of their arms, 
facing them, and, jumping two or three inches 
from the ground, making them ke 
simple song which they chantec 
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‘* All our endeavours to fin de out how they ig-| PLAIN A " D FANCY 
inited their fire proved unavailing 
,|ceedingly difficult for them tu accomplish, judging 
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ferred that they had 
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from ihe care they take of it, always carrying it 
with them in their canoes, and the danger they 
thus run of injuring themselves by it. 

** Their food consists of limpets, mussels, and 
other shell-fish. Quantities of fish, and some seals, 
are now and then taken among the kelp, and, with 
berries of various kinds, and wild celery, they do 
not want. ‘They seldom cook their food much. 
The shell-fish are detached from the shell by 
heat, and the fish are partly roasted in their skins, 
without being cleaned, 

** When on board, one of them was induced to 
sit at the dinner table; after a few lessons, he 
handled his knife and fork with much dexterity, 
He refused both spirits and wine, but was very 
fond of sweetened water. Salt provisions were 
not at all to his liking, but rice and plum- pudding 
were agreeable to his taste, and he liter: ally cram- 
med them into his mouth. After his appetite had 
been satisfied, he was in great good humour, sing- 
ing his * Hey meh leh,’ dancing, and laughing. 
His mimicry prevented any satisfactory inquiries 
being made of him relative to a vocabulary. 

‘One of these natives remained on board for 
upwards of a week, and being washed and combed, 
he became two or three shades lighter in colour. 
Clothes were put on him. He was about twenty- 
three years of age, and was unwell the whole time 
he was on board, from eating such quantities of 
rice, &c. His astonishment was very great on at- 
n' tending divine service. ‘The moment the chaplain 
began to read from the book, his eyes were rivet- 
ed upon him, where they remain red as long as he 
continued to read. At the end of the week he be- 
came dissatisfied, and was set on shore, and soon 
appeared naked again. It was observed on pre- 
sents being made, ‘that those who did not receive 
any began a sort of whinin gery, putting on the 
most doleful looking countenance imaginable. 

“They are much addicted to theft if any op- 
portunity offers. ‘The night before they left the 
bay, they stcle and cut up one of the windsails, 
which had been serubbed and hung up on shore 
to dry. 

‘* Although we had no absolute 
are inclined to the belief that th 
in) caves.’ 


proof of it, we 
ey bury their dead 


Such is the amount of our information respect- 
ing this simple and primitive peop! We know 
nothing of their origin, of their social manners and 
customs, of their language, or of the.r religion. 
They are a little section of the re- 
moved perhaps the farthest of any from eiviliza- 
tion, and in whom, from that very cireumstance, 
we take all the deeper interest. External condi- 
tions seem to detain them at the lowest verge of 
human existence; and yet we believe they might 
make progress to a better state of being, notwith- 
the apparently insu difficulties 
which now oppose it. 
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A Good Example.—A boy was once tempted 
by of his companions to luek some ripe 
cherries from a tree orhbiok his father had forbidden 
him to touch 

** You need not be afraid, 
should find out that yeu had 
kind that he will not hurt you. 

*¢ That the very reason,’’ replied the boy, 
‘* why I would not touch them. It is true, my fa- 
ther may not hurt me; yet my disobedience, I 
know, would hurt my father, and that would be 
worse to me than any thing el: 

Was not this an excellent r 
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